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which the latter has to deal. He is the last man to claim
that he played any part behind the scenes in those early
days, but others came to respect his opinions and judg-
ment when he was unknown outside Birmingham. In
the papers, published or otherwise, of men like the late
Professor Hewins, there are constant references to him,
and he was frequently present at the discussions
between his father and brother and the various leading
Conservatives and Unionists. In short, the present
Prime Minister's political training has been as com-
plete as that of the other Chamberlains, but it has been
of a somewhat different nature.

In the first place, great Imperialists as all of the
family have been, it was reserved for him alone actually
to live in the Empire overseas. For seven years, at the
most impressionable period of his career, he was in the
West Indies, and he thus knows by instinct what others
can only acquire laboriously from newspapers and
books, or from an occasional flying visit or personal
interview, namely how the Briton in the Dominions
and colonies looks on the problems of the Empire. He
has lived among people to whom the Rhine, the
Danube, and the Mediterranean are but geographical
terms, and to whom the policy of the President of the
United States is more important than that of a German
or Italian dictator. It may be said that the Bahamas
Islands are a very insignificant part of the possessions
of the British Crown, but the standpoint, where Europe
is concerned, of all Britons beyond the seas is much the
same, and Mr. Neville Chamberlain is fully acquainted
With it. When he became Prime Minister he soon
impressed the country with the freshness and detach-
ment of his views where foreign affairs were concerned,
and although this can be attributed in no small